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to have been made in places where the struggle for existence
was very hard. But instead they are made where the
conditions of life are easy.' Dr. Harrison stated the fact
more clearly when he said that 'prosperity, not need,, is the
mother of invention, or at least its fairy godmother', and
that cno modern invention has any relation to human needs'
(Pres. Ad. Sec. H. British Ass.51930, p. 19; Man, 1926., p. 74).
A good example is the motor vehicle: now a universal need.,
it was for years after its invention nothing more than a rich
man's toy.

Invention depends upon experiment, and experiment is
really a kind of individual play. The savage indulges little
in individual play, in fact he indulges far less than the
civilized man in any form of play. This fact is obscured
because the savage often hunts and dances, and obviously
enjoys so doing, but his dances and hunts are social obliga-
tions, and though he enjoys them, he takes part in them
from social necessity. They are no more play, in the proper
sense of the term, than an Irish wake. There is a vast
difference between doing what you like and liking what you
do; you can experiment in the former case, but not in the
latter.

Any experiment may be, and nearly all experiments are,
a waste of time and material. Even under scientific con-
ditions, when the properties of the materials employed are
understood, and the results recorded, it takes thousands of
fruitless experiments to produce a fruitful one; under savage
conditions the chances of success are much more remote.

It is often said that important discoveries have been made
by accident. The truth of this saying depends on what is
meant by accident. It is true that people who were looking
for something have sometimes found something else, but
untrue, so far as we know, that any discovery has been made
by some one who was not searching or experimenting. Glass
is supposed to have been discovered by the lucky accident of